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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



JUNE AND JULY, 1844. 



PEACE MOVEMENTS IN JNEW YORK. 

FORMATION OF THE NEW YORK PEACE SOCIETY. 

The organization of this Society was commenced two years ago ; but, as 
our friends there waited for us to send them an agent, and as we were 
unable to do so till this spring, it was not completed until the second day of 
April, 1844, when its constitution was adopted, and its officers chosen. 
Our Secretary had been laboring there a month previous, and continued his 
labors till after the religious anniversaries of that city, in all, about two 
months and a half. In justice to our friends, and to the Christian commu- 
nity there, we ought to say, that he was received with cordiality, found 
the pulpits open for him to plead the cause of peace two or three times 
every Sabbath, and succeeded in every respect beyond our highest expecta- 
tions. That city is for our cause the most important place in all the New 
World ; and we rejoice, that the Society there has begun its career under 
auspices so encouraging, and trust that the gentlemen of wealth, talent and 
high standing, whose names are associated with it not only as officers, but 
as members, will be found, under God, sure pledges of its future prosperity 
and usefulness. 

We subjoin the Society's Constitution, which we deem a model for all 
others ; a list of its officers, among whom will be found some names well 
known both in the religious and the literary world, and a brief report of its 
first anniversary from the New York Observer. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article I. This Society shall be called the New York Peace Society, 
whose object shall be to co-operate with the American Peace Society 
for the promotion of universal and permanent peace. 

Art. II. All members of the parent society residing in this city and 
immediate vicinity, shall be entitled ex-officio to membership in this Society ; 
and any person may become a member by signing its constitution, and 
paying annually any amount into its treasury. 

Art. HI. The officers shall be a President, . Vice Presidents, a Corre- 
sponding and a Recording Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Executive 
Committee, of which the President and Secretaries shall be ex-officio 
members, and whose duty shall be to superintend the general concerns of 
the Society. 

Officers. — Thomas Cock, M. D., President. Anson G. Phelps, Esq., 
Rev. Charles G. Sommers, Robert Aikman, Vice Presidents. Rev. 
Jacob Abbott, Cor. Sec. William Cutter, Rec. Sec. Jas. B. 
Parsons, Treasurer. 

Br. Cock, William Cutler, Anson G. Phelps, Jacob Abbott, W. E. 
Dodge, Hubert Aikman, George Coles, William E. Whiting, Execu- 
tive Committee. 
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First Anniversary Meeting. — This meeting, much the largest and 
most interesting we ever attended in that city, was held in Dr. Adams' 
church, Broome street, Wednesday evening, May 8, at 7 1-2 P. M. The 
President, Thomas Cock, M. D., stated the object of the meeting; the 
Rev. J. W. Putnam, of Mass., introduced the exercises by reading 
appropriate portions of Scripture ; and as the Society, having been organi- 
zed the last month, had been in existence too short a time to require a 
report of its own, the Rev. G. C. Beck with, Secretary of the parent national 
society, gave a brief sketch of the peace movement : — its object, origin and 
progress, the principles on which it proceeds, the means it employs, and how 
much it has already accomplished. 

The sole object of this enterprise is the abolition of war, the custom of 
nations settling their disputes by the sword; and we have nothing whatever 
to do with any other subject. Probably the first peace society in the world 
was organized in this city so early as August, 1815, on the somewhat 
peculiar plan of admitting members only by vote ; but for years before, 
individuals had been inquiring into the subject, and so simultaneous was the 
movement, that the Massachusetts Peace Society was established in 
December, 1815, and the London Society in June, 1816, all without any 
knowledge of each other's existence. In England, the venerable and 
excellent Dr. Bogue, so long at the head of the Missionary Seminary in 
Gosport, called attention to the subject in an eloquent discourse delivered 
in 1813, and not only published in his Discourses on the Millennium, but 
subsequently stereotyped by the London Peace Society as one of its tracts. 
In 1821, the Society of Christian Morals, embracing peace as one of its 
objects, was established at Paris ; in 1828, the American Peace Society, 
as a bond of union among the friends of peace through the United States, 
was organized in this city by the agency of the late William Ladd ; and the 
Geneva Peace Society, in Switzerland, began its career in 1830, under the 
auspices of the late Count de Sellon. 

This enterprise proceeds on the principle that war, being inconsistent 
with Christianity, and the true interests of mankind, ought to be abolished. 
This was the basis of the first General Peace Convention, held in London 
last June ; and on this basis all the friends of peace are supposed to be 
united. 

The means employed are essentially the same as in the temperance cause 
— the pulpit and the press. The parent society now has four persons in its 
employ — one as Treasurer and General Agent ; another as Secretary, 
editor, and lecturer ; and two more as traveling lecturers. During the last 
year, it has published of its periodical alone, more than 100,000 copies, 
equal to some 2,500,000 pages of ordinary tracts , and it has also issued 
many thousand tracts and volumes, secured the publication of not a few 
articles on peace in some forty newspapers, borne its full share by eighteen 
delegates in the London Peace Convention, and brought some important 
aspects of the subject, by circulars and pamphlets, petitions and deputations, 
before the executive of every State in the Union, and especially before 
the general government at Washington. 

A passing account was given of the first General Peace Convention, held 
last year in London. It continued in session from the 22nd of June to the 
26th inclusive ; and of the delegates appointed to it, six were from the 
continent of Europe, 37 from America, and 294 from the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain, in all 337, of whom about one half were in attendance, 
with perhaps an equal number of spectators at the business meetings, and 
two or three thousand at the public meeting in Exeter Hall, which closed 
the proceedings of the Convention. It was called on the principle "that 
war is inconsistent wifh Christianity, and the true interests of mankind," 
for the sole purpose of " deliberating on the best means, with the Divine 
blessing, to show the world the evil and inexpediency of the spirit and 
practice of war, and to promote universal and permanent peace." In the 
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prosecution of this design, able and elaborate essays were read, free discus- 
sion had some eight or ten hours a day for several days in succession, and 
a series of resolves passed, which were published in a separate pamphlet, 
scattered over the United Kingdom, and since translated for circulation on 
the continent. The leading measure of the Convention was a Memorial to 
the Governments of the Civilized World, urging them to obviate the 
alleged necessity of war, by a clause in all their treaties which should bind 
the parties, in the last resort, to settle their disputes by reference to umpires 
mutually chosen ; and this memorial, according to the last accounts from 
London, has been sent to no less than fifty-five governments. 

As a specimen of what has been done, and what is still doing in this 
cause, it is stated, that the American Peace Society circulated in 1838, 
publications of its own, equal to 1,500,000 tract pages ; in 1839, 3,000,000; 
while it procured in 1838 the publication in newspapers of an amount equal 
to 2,500,000 such pages, and about as much more in each of the two 
succeeding years ; a sum total of four or five million tract pages, brought 
every year before the community on the subject of peace, and all with an 
income of some $3000 or less a year ; an average of one cent for twenty 
pages, without the allowance of a farthing for all the other services per- 
formed in this cause. Such has been its economy from the first. 

On the point of how much has been accomplished, only three general 
facts can be reported — first, that public opinion has been obviously and 
strikingly changed since the origin of this cause ; — secondly, that govern- 
ments have begun to adopt new pacific expedients for the settlement of 
their disputes without a resort to the sword, a change of international 
policy that promises to become general and permanent ; — and finally, that 
after more than twenty years of war that sacrificed no less than nine million 
lives, and some thirty or forty thousand millions of property, the general 
peace of Christendom has been preserved from the origin of these efforts, 
ever since the downfall of Napoleon, now nearly thirty years ; a longer 
period of general peace than had been known even among Christian nations 
for centuries before ; a result as fairly attributed to the associated friends of 
peace, as the triumphs of temperance are to the associated friends of that 
cause. 

The Rev. Aaron Foster, of New York, then offered the resolution, 

That the change of popular sentiment on the subject of war within the 
last twenty years, and the increasing disposition of all civilized governments 
to adopt pacific expedients for the settlement of their disputes, are unequivo- 
cal indications of the progress of this cause,- and suggest strong motives for 
prosecuting it with new zeal and hope. 

I have this afternoon returned, said Mr. F., from Washington, where I 
have, for the last month, had free intercourse every day with the leading 
members of Congress and the Executive on the subject of peace. 1 have 
seen almost every Senator ; and I am happy to say they treated the object 
of my mission, not so much for my sake as on account of the merits of the 
subject itself, with cordial favor, and to bear my public testimony to their 
great worth and excellence as a body. My chief aim was to procure an 
expression of their views on the subject of peace ; and I have the result 
before me in this book which I carried with me for the purpose. I applied 
first to the venerable Ex-President Adams, who gave, with his tremulous 
hand, a noble sentiment, to which Henry Clay, and many other distinguished 
gentlemen rea,dily subscribed. I must own I was gratefully surprised, as 
the community would be, at the strong ground which the first men in 
Washington, especially of the Senate, were ready to take against war, and 
in favor of peace. Mr. F. then read several specimens, and added, that the 
Southern Senators, quite to his surprise, were the strongest and most 
cordial in their pacific views, and the oldest men, those who had been 
longest in their country's service, were most decided against war, and some 
of them avowedly anxious for the entire abolition of our standing army, 
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with the West Point Academy, as utterly useless. ' No man in the nation,' 
said a venerable and excellent member of the House, ' feels at all more safe 
in consequence of our standing army ; and I trust I shall live to see it 
abolished, and its officers sent home upon pensions.' 

The Rev. Dr. Belcher, of the Baptist church, from London, next 
proposed the resolution, 

That, inasmuch as cities are the hinges of intercourse, the chief points of 
contact between nations, and the mainsprings of public opinion, they ought, 
especially on the ground of their having so much at stake in the question of 
peace or war, to lead the van in this cause, and band together for the peace 
of the world. 

My acquaintance, said Dr. B., with the Aliens, the Gurneys, and other 
noble-hearted leaders of this cause in England forbade my refusing to aid in 
these exercises. But are we not ourselves met for war, for conflict? Yes, for 
conflict with sin and misery, with error, bad passions and wrong practices. 
But how do we contend? Not with weapons of death, but only with such 
as the God of peace himself has put into our hands: weapons of truth, of 
peace and love. Nor can we, if faithful, fail of success. With the Prince 
of peace for our leader, with his promises on our side, with his own 
omnipotence pledged for our success, we must succeed. 

Yet some exclaim, ' Get rid of war by agitation? The idea is Utopian ! ' 
A good brother in London once said to me, ' You must first get an act of 
Parliament against human nature.' Right ; and we are trying to get such 
an act. You are our Parliament ; and we call upon you to frown upon this 
custom, and put it under the ban of the civilized world. Utopian ! So 
infidels once said of Christianity, so multitudes said of the temperance cause 
not long ago; but what is the result? Both have triumphed by kind, 
Christian, ceaseless agitation, and so will peace. 

War is unnatural ; nature herself condemns it. I know there is some 
diversity of opinion about what are called defensive wars ; but I should like 
to have any man tell me, first, what war in history was defensive in the 
strict sense, and next what the parties gained from it? Blood, misery, 
crime, with a fearful accountability to the bar of God. And I am glad to 
hear, not only statesmen but even warriors, express themselves against the 
custom ; and I hope they will ever act up to their professed sentiments. 
Amasa Walker, Esq., of N. Brookfield, next offered the resolution, 
That the adoption of the pacific principle on all the great moral and social 
movements of the age, as well as the growing disposition of all civilized 
governments to employ for the settlement of their disputes, other means than 
the sword, is a clear and cheering indication of the certain and speedy 
approach of that day when permanent and universal peace shall bless the 
world. 

Mr. W. enforced this sentiment with much power, and riveted the atten- 
tion of the audience. He illustrated the main point of his resolution by 
referring to the great moral, social and political reforms in England and 
Ireland, as witnessed by himself during his recent visit to the Old World as a 
delegate to the General Peace Convention. They all proceed, as a matter not 
so much of conscience as of sheer policy, on the principle, as their only hope, 
of employing neither bullets, nor bludgeons, nor torches, but moral means 
alone for their purpose. So Wilberforce and Clarkson against the slave trade ; 
so Cobden, Bright and others of the anti-corn-law-league ; so Sturge and his 
associates in their efforts for universal suffrage ; so also the. repealers in 
Ireland ; all for moral means as their only instruments. Here is the essence 
of the peace principle ; and thus all the great movements of the age are 
helping our cause onward. Mr. W. then alluded to methods employed by 
the friends of peace in England ; and exhibited, quite to the amusement of 
his audience, some specimens of their juvenile publications, but especially of 
their large placards on the subject of enlisting in the army. 
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Rev. Mr. Beckwith merely read the resolution, 

That it be recommended to the N. Y. Peace Society to procure the delivery 
of a course of lectures in this city on the subject of peace by distinguished 
gentlemen. 

Mr. B. stated, since Chancellor Frelinghuysen was expected to speak, 
that the rush of calls upon him since the Baltimore Nominating Convention 
had prevented his performing the service ; but that Mr. F., who had for years 
been interested in this cause, expressed his perfect willingness to take 
part in such a course of lectures, and the more so because he should then be 
able to give his views in full on the whole subject. 

Rev. E. N. Kirk, of Boston, closed the exercises by offering the resolu- 
tion, 

That the promises of the Bible respecting the prevalence of peace, and the 
present indications of God's providence, as well as the spirit and aims of the 
gospel, should encourage the friends of peace to greater efforts in the prose- 
cution of their work. 

I suppose, said Mr. K., that some of you may have been asking yourselves 
'were our forefathers wrong in taking the sword to secure their liberties?' 
I am not, for one, prepared to condemn them; but, while there is among the 
friends of peace a well-known diversity of opinion on the subject of wars 
strictly defensive, there is certainly no danger of infusing into the community 
and spreading through the world, too much of a pacific, Christian spirit. 
Here all friends of peace can co-operate. 

And not a little is already gained. I know we cannot, as in the cause of 
temperance, count our men, though we can our pages of truth and love ; but, 
as the silent influences of nature are the most healthful and important, so 
may be the influences of peace that are silently prevading the public mind. 
There is open before the Peace Society a broad, legitimate, hopeful field of 
effort. I believe they have already done much ; and they can and should do 
a great deal more. 

The resolution before us speaks of encouragements. The first is from the 
Bible ; for that, like the Peace Society, aims to make every man so love 
his neighbor that he shall feel no disposition to injure him. God is the 
father of the Briton, of the Frenchman, of the Mexican, of the poor African, 
of the wild savage, as well as my Father. We are all brethren ; and before 
I can dip my hands in my brother's blood, I must get a commission from God 
to do it, as Moses did to slay the Canaanites, and Abraham to sacrifice his 
son. If he requires it, I must do it, though with a bleeding heart ; but I must 
be sure that He does require it. The Bible would dry up the fountains of 
war. The spirit of the Bible is the spirit of heaven ; and think you that two 
angels before the eternal throne would tear each other to pieces even for an 
acre of heaven's own territory? Give men the spirit of the Bible, and they 
will fight no more. Give rulers its spirit, and they would proclaim no more 
wars. 

Other encouragements are found in the present indications of providence; 
and these are certainly cheering to the friends of peace. Perhaps our friend, 
Mr. Foster, may have pushed our rulers up higher than they will stay; but 
it is well for peace societies to keep such props under them. They will do 
all the better for it. 

There are two principles which perfectly justify all our efforts in the cause: 
first, that public opinion can be changed; and next, that the way to do this, 
is to pour light on the public mind. This the peace societies are doing, and 
therefore deserve our aid. 

Mr. K. then quoted Sir W. Scott, and alluded to accounts of the Russian 
campaign, as sufficient to make man abhor war, and love peace. He then 
gave some vivid sketches of the evils of war, and quoted the example of 
Wilberforce, Clarkson and others, as full of hope to the friends of the cause. 
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